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PSYCHOLOGY 


Nose Smells by Radiation 


Newest theory denies that smell is a chemical sense. 
Experiments show that you are conscious of odor because 
your nose radiates heat waves. 


See Front Cover 


> YOU smell a rose, a broiling beet- 
steak or your girl’s favorite perfume be 
cause your nose is a radiator. It sends 
off heat waves. The reason that you 
can smell some things while others seem 
to have no odor is because only certain 
substances are “tuned in” on your wave- 
length. 

This is the newest theory of how 
you smell, presented to the National 
Academy of Sciences by Prof. Walter 
R. Miles and Dr. Lloyd H. Beck, both 
of Yale University. They tested their 
theory by watching the behavior of bees 
clustered around honey. 

The new theory tosses out the window 
all present-day teaching about smell. 
According to these scientists, you don't 
smell because vapor charged with aro- 
matic particles hits your nose and goes 
into solution on its moist inside lining. 
Smell is not a chemical sense. 

Things are quite the other way. All 
that the rose or the beefsteak does is to 
let escape a gas capable of absorbing 
radiation of certain wavelengths—exactly 
the band broadcast by your nose. It is 
the resulting loss of heat from your 
olfactory sense organ followed by a 
speed-up of radiation that your brain 
interprets as a smell. 

This is comparable, Dr. Miles says, 
with the manner in which you feel cold. 
When you touch, or are near, a cold 
object like a cake of melting ice, the 
object absorbs some of the heat from 
your body. It is the heat loss from your 
body, not the cold of the object that 
causes your sensation of chilliness. 

The radiation sent out by your smell 
organs is within the infra-red band of 
the spectrum—that is, it consists of heat 
waves, the psychologists reported. And 
they are in the neighborhood equivalent 
to a temperature range from 62.6 degrees 
to 104 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The smell receptors in your 
which probably now should more prop- 
erly be called “broadcasters,” have the 
same size as the wavelengths in this 
band, 8 to 14 microns. They differ from 
one another in both size and shape and 
because of these differences they radiate 


nose, 


waves of different .kinds. It is this dif 
ferential radiation that makes it possible 
for you to know the difference between 
a rose and a beetsteak or between a good 
egg and a bad one. 

Evidence to confirm their theory was 
obtained by the scientists in experiments 
with bees. Honey was inclosed in 
each of two cast-iron boxes. In the end of 
each was a window. The two windows 
looked alike, were of the same color, 
but one let the infra-red rays through 
and the other did not. 

In order to interest in the 
experiment, a few drops (exactly the 
same amount) of honey was put on a 
platform in front of each window. 
Before the experiment, this honey was 
removed. Then the bees clustered around 
the infra-red-passing window in pro 
portions as high as ten to one. 

Drs. Miles and Beck are shown on 
this week’s cover of the Sctence News 
Letter, examining a block of thallium 
bromo-iodide, used in the window. 


the bees 
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In a similar experiment with roaches, 
24°% of the insects wiggled their an- 
tennae when oil of cloves was released 
behind the infra-red-passing window, 
26°., when the oil was in the room with 
the insects but only 15°, when no odor 
was present. Antennae are to the insect 
what the nose is to humans. 

Dr. Miles credits Dr. Beck with hav- 
ing worked out the revolutionary theory. 
Dr. Miles planned the psychological ex 
periments designed to test it. Only the 
experiments on insects were reported at 
this meeting, although research is also 
being conducted on animals and man. 
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ASTRONOMY 


New Japanese Comet Found 
In Southern Heavens 


> A BRIGHT new comet has been 
found by a Japanese star-enthusiast. Of 
the ninth magnitude, just faintly visible 
with good binoculars, it was spotted in 
the southern constellation of Hydra, the 
water monster, on Nov. 14. It will be 
called Comet Honda after its discoverer, 
according to the Tokyo Observatory. The 
tailless comet is heading southeast. 
Word of the comet was cabled by the 
Supreme Command, Asiatic Pacific, 
Tokyo, to Harvard College Observatory. 
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BEES AROUND FILTER—The window at the left is of thallium bromo- 
iodide which passes infra-red rays. The one at the right stops the radiation. 
Honey is behind both windows but no chemical from it can get out to the 
bees. Notice how the insects cluster around the infra-red passing window. 
The box is made of old seasoned wood which has no distinctive odor. 
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BIOLOGY-NUCLBAR PHYSICS 


Life Goes on 


Science News Letter for November 29, 1947 


at Bikini 


Seemingly ignoring the atomic-bomb explosions, 
animal reproduction is as usual, no monsters having been 
born. Neither plants nor animals show traces of experience. 


> LIFE on the islands and reefs of 
Bikini, and in the lagoon where the 
wrecked ships lie, goes on practically 
as if no atom-bombs had ever been built. 
Slight amounts of radioactivity are de- 
tectable occasionally in fishes and other 
aquatic but there seem to 
be no large-scale differences in either the 
the reefs or in the 
the water, declared 


organisms, 


animals on 
life in 


fixed 
swimming 


Comdr,. Roger Revelle, USNR, who led 
a four-ship expedition to the twice- 
blasted atoll last summer, before the 
meeting of the National Academy of 


Sciences. 

The only difference found, aside from 
some outright destruction of a few coral 
patches, was a rather obscure one in some 
of the organisms: a higher activity of one 
of the respiratory enzymes, catalase. No 
monsters have been born or hatched, and 
animal reproduction goes on as usual. 
No land plants or animals showed any 
trace of their atomic experience. 

Bikini seems perfectly ready to forget 
all about it. 


Growth from Cell Center 


> PINCHING nerve fibers demonstrates 
that growth activities in cells begin at 
their centers and proceed outwards, Dr. 
Paul Weiss of the University of Chicago 


told the meeting. Nerve fibers, no mat- 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ter how long, are simply extensions of 
the cells to which they belong. When 
such a fiber is compressed, living sub- 
stance piles up at the obstruction and 
makes a noticeable bulge. When the 
constriction is removed, the bulge moves 
on out towards the end of the fiber. Dr. 
Weiss suggested therefore that “the basic 
protoplasmic systems of the cell, partic- 
ularly native proteins, cannot be synthe- 
sized in the cytoplasm, but must be 
supplied from a nuclear source.” 


Academicians Meet Panchito 


> “PANCHITO”, or Tepexpan Man, 
the 10,000- to 15,000-year-old skeleton 
found recently in Mexico, was five feet 
seven inches tall, Dr. Javier Romero of 
the Mexican National Museum and Dr. 
T. D. Stewart of the U. S. National 
Museum concluded as a result of their 
months of study on the now famous re- 
mains, Their computations, based on 
long-bone measurements, make this very 
early American somewhat taller than 
the average Mexican of today. 

A restoration of Panchito’s features, 
built over the carefully replaced benes 
of his nearly complete skull, shows him 
a typical Indian. He has a cranial ca- 
pacity of 1540 cubic centimeters, which 
compares quite favorably with that of 
modern men. 
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Tap Electricity on Eye 


> WHEN a flash of light enters your 
eye, it produces an electric response on 
the eye’s retina itself. 

How scientists worked out a means 
for tapping this electric current on the 
eye itself and measuring it was re- 
ported to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences by Dr. Lorrin A. Riggs, psy- 
chologist of Brown University. The rec- 
ord of the eye’s electric potential, he 
told the scientists, can be used to meas- 
ure the eye’s visual sensitivity. 

A silver disk, inserted in a contact 
lens, was used to hold one electrode in 


close and constant contact with the 
cornea of the eye. The other electrode of 
the pair was located in another place on 
the head of the subject. A flash of light 
was found to cause a momentary in- 
crease in the potential of the eye elec- 
trode. The jumps in potential were then 
recorded in a photographic record. 

Dr. Riggs is sure as a result of his 
experiments that the electrical response 
originates in the retina or sensitive layer 
of the eye itself, he told the meeting, 
although so far it is not known exactly 
what happens to produce it. 

















It is the eye’s system of night vision 
that is responsible for the electrical r 
sponse, Dr. Riggs found. As your eyes 
become more and more used to darknes:, 
they get more sensitive until they a: 
finally a thousand times as sensitive 1 
light as is your daylight vision. Th 
increase in sensitiveness, Dr. Rigg 
found, is accompanied by a parallel ir 
crease in electrical response. 
















































This method of tapping the electri 4 
currents on the eye gives scientists for | be 
the first time a method of finding out | 
what goes on in the eye itself uncom- | 4¥ 
plicated by what happens in the brain's § ™ 
visual centers. It also gives a measure | 2 | 
of what the eye can see without having ~ 
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to depend on what the person tested | ‘*8 
says he sees. 
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\STRONOMY 


Birth of Cosmic Rays 


New theory suggests they may originate close to 
the earth where radiations from the sun strike local clouds 


of cosmic dust. 


>» SHOWERS of cosmic rays may be 
born close to the earth where radiations 
from the sun strike local clouds of cosmic 
dust, the stuff from which meteors are 
made. This theory, making cosmic rays 
a local phenomenon, was presented by 
Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory at the meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 
Cosmic-ray showers are created out of 
local clouds of ions found in space within 
a few million miles of the earth. Long- 
wave radiations from the sun give these 
ions energies as great as 100,000,000,000 
volts. The neutron component of the 
cosmic rays comes from the splitting of 
heavier atoms into neutron-proton con- 
stituents as cosmic rays encounter the 
earth’s atmosphere, Dr. Menzel said. 
Thus cosmic rays come in groups 


rather than one or two at a time, the 
studies of Dr. Menzel and Winfield W. 
Salisburv indicate. Their research offers 
a theory that not only interests cosmic 
ray experts, but offers a good working 
theory that may also aid study of the 
ionosphere, radio-echoing layer of atmos- 
phere surrounding the earth. 

Fluctuations of the sun, associated 
with the gustiness and turbulence of the 
solar atmosphere, cause radio noises of 
very low frequencies that are some- 
times heard here on earth. Because of 
their long wavelengths, these radiations 
can escape from the sun, especially in 
regions where magnetic fields reduce the 
conductivity. The energy is also known 
to penetrate the ionosphere. 

The radio waves responsible for the 
cosmic rays also produce other effects, 





CONFER—The four contributors to the symposium on protein structure 

it the fall meeting of the National Academy of Sciences are examining 

nodels of protein molecules. They are left to right: Dr. John L. Oncley, 

darvard Medical School, Dr. Alexander Rothen, Rockefeller Institute for 

Medical Research, Dr. David Harker, General Electric Co., and Dr. Robert 
B. Woodward, Harvard University. 
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the Harvard astronomer pointed out. 
They cause appreciable heating of the 
solar atmosphere, and lead to the million- 
degree temperature of the solar corona. 
The emission exerts a cooling action on 
sunspots. The light of the night sky and 
aurora borealis are electrodeless dis- 
charges in the electric field of the radi- 
ation. Other effects include certain types 
of ionospheric disturbances and the ex- 
istence of a potential gradient in the 
earth's atmosphere. 

News Letter, 
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Submerged Lights Lure 
Fish into New Jap Net 


> ACUTE food needs in Japan are re- 
sponsible for the newest thing in com- 
mercial fishing: the use of a string of sub- 
merged electric lights to lure fish into 
a trap or pound net. It makes possible 
several hauls per night, instead of the 
single haul that could be made by the 
old traditional method, of which it is 
a modernized modification. 

In the old fixed-net method, a pair 
of great, fence-like nets, each from 200 
to 500 feet or more in length, are set at 
an angle to the shore. At their junction 
is a trap net, into which they lead the 
fish. These long wing nets are of course 
very costly and require a lot of hard 
labor in setting. 

In the new method, the wing nets are 
dispensed with. In their place, a long 
line of 300- or 400-watt electric lamps is 
strung out from the shore to the trap 
net. The lamps are kept about 10 feet 
under the water and are spaced about 
60 feet apart. Each lamp illuminates a 
water area from 175 to 200 feet in di- 
ameter. 

After dark, the lamps are all turned 
on, and each of course attracts its school 
of fish. After about two hours, the lamp 
nearest shore is extinguished, and its 
fish immediately desert it for the next 
bright spot down the line. After two 
minutes, this lamp is also turned off, 
and the performance is repeated until 
only one lamp is left lighted—inside the 
trap net. Then the fishermen pull the 
mouth of this net shut and haul in the 
fish. 

The new fishing method was devel- 
oped for the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry by the Nishina Laboratory of 
the Institute for Physical and Chemical 
Research. Tests were conducted at the 
Marine Experimental Station on the 
beach at Sumoto in the Hyogo prefec- 


ture. 
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50% of Men Ignore Vows 


Marital infidelity varies in frequency with age and 
social level. It occurs most frequently among urban males 
and less frequently among those in the rural area. 


> MORE than one-third and probably 
one-half cf American married men are 
unfaithful to their wives at some time 
in their married lives. 

This is one of the findings about the 
sex life of American boys and men ob- 
tained in a nine-year study by Dr. Alfred 
C. Kinsey and associates of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Confidential case histories of 12,000 
persons from every social level and sev- 
eral racial groups were obtained in inter- 
views by Dr. Kinsey and his staff. A 
report on the facts learned from 5,300 
white males will be published Jan. 5 in 
a book, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, by Dr. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pome- 
roy and Clyde E. Martin (W. B. Saun- 
ders Company). 


100,000 to be Studied 


The study, supported largely by funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation ad- 
ministered by the National Research 
Council, will be extended, Dr. Kinsey 
hopes, to include 100,000 persons. Wom- 
en and girls are included in the study. 
The findings on them will be published 
later. Object of the study is to get scien- 
tific facts about sex, completely divorced 
from moral or social interpretations. 

The figures on marital infidelity, al- 
though higher than any previously pub- 
lished, may not be entirely accurate, Dr. 
Kinsey admits. Even his highly de 
viloped technique for interviewing and 
winning the confidence of the persons 
questioned could not overcome the fear 
many men had about admitting un- 
faithfulness. 

“The most striking thing about the 
occurrence of extramarital intercourse,” 
Dr. Kinsey states, “is the fact that the 
highest incidences for the lower social 
levels occur at the younger ages, and 
that the number of persons involved 
steadily decreases with advancing age. 
Lower-level males who were married in 
the late teens have given a record of 
extra-marital intercourse in 45° of the 
cases, whereas not more than 27° is 
actively involved by age 40 and not more 
than 19% by age 50. 

“In striking contrast, the lowest inci- 
dences of extra-marital intercourse 


among males of the college level are to 
be found in the youngest age groups, 
where not more than 15°% to 20% are 
involved, and the incidence increases 
steadily until about 27° is having extra- 
marital relations by age 50.” 

The actual figures obtained in the 
study show 27% to 37% of married 
males in each of the five-year age periods 
admitting to some experience in extra- 
marital intercourse. Allowing for the 
cover-up by some who feared to give 
honest answers on this question, Dr. 
Kinsey believes “it is probably safe to 
suggest that about half of all married 
males have intercourse with women 
other than their wives at some time while 
they are married.” 

“For most males extra-marital inter- 
course is usually sporadic, occurring on 
an occasion or two with this female, a 
few times with the next partner, not 
happening again for some months or a 
year or two, but then occurring several 
times on every night for a week or even 
for a month or more, after which that 
particular affair is abruptly stopped.” 

Most of the extra-marital activities 
are had with companions, prostitutes 
supplying only 8° to 15%. 


More Frequent in Urban Areas 


Extra-marital intercourse occurs most 
frequently among males living in cities 
or towns, less frequently in rural popu- 
lations. _ 

“To judge from those few groups on 
which religious data are available, extra- 
marital intercourse seems to occur much 
more frequently among those who are 
less actively concerned with the church, 
and much less frequently among males 
who are devoutly religious,” Dr. Kinsey 
reports. 

“The differences between devout and 
inactive members of any religious group, 
however, are nowhere near so great as 
the differences between social levels.” 

How the husband’s unfaithfulness af- 
fects the marriage seems also to be dif- 
ferent in different social levels. More data 
and analysis of them are needed, Dr. 
Kinsey says, for evaluating the social 
significance of extra-marital intercourse, 
but he offers the following “fragments” 





bearing on the subject: 

“At lower social levels, where the 
most extra-marital intercourse occurs 
wives rather generally expect their hus 
bands to ‘step out’ and some of them 
rather frankly admit they do not object 
provided they do not learn of the spe- 
cific affairs which are carried on, Never- 
theless, extra-marital intercourse is the 
sexual factor which is most often in 
volved in marital discord at that level.” 

“Extra-marital intercourse is less often 
accepted in middle class groups. While it 
may not involve as much quarreling and 
fighting it often leads to divorce.” 

“The extra-marital intercourse of the 
upper social level much less often causes 
difficulty, because it is usually unknown 
to anyone except the two persons im- 
mediately involved.” 


Youth No Wilder 


“In general, the sexual patterns of the 
younger generation are so nearly identi- 
cal with the sexual patterns of the older 
generation in regard to so many types 
of sexual activity that there seems 
to be no sound basis for the widespread 
opinion that the younger generation has 
become more active in its socio-sexual 
contacts,” he declares. 

“The only instances in which a larger 
number of the younger generation is in- 
volved at an earlier age apply to such 
activities (petting, for one), as are not 
ordinarily considered when the charge is 
made that the younger generation is be- 
coming increasingly immoral. The 
charge more often concerns pre-marital 
intercourse with companions and with 
prostitutes, and homosexual contacts.” 

On all of these latter points, the rec- 
ords for the older and the younger 
generations are so nearly identical that 
no significant differences can be found. 
Nor could Dr. Kinsey and his staff find 
any evidence that a larger number of the 
younger generation are involved in 
homosexual activities. 

“Thirty years ago, petting involved 
fewer persons and was a less highly 
elaborated activity than it often is today,” 
Dr. Kinsey found. 

Among men who reach the college 
level, about 879% of the older genera 
tion was involved. Today, nearly 95%, 
has had such experience. Among men 
who never go beyond grade school, only 
78% of the older generation had any 
petting experience, contrasted with 949/ 
in the present day. 

The frequencies of petting activities 
reach their height between the ages oi 
21 and 25, the study showed. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
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ASTRONOMY 


Universe Is Not Uniform 


Research on variable stars emphasizes this as they 
periodically lose and regain their brilliance within a few 


days or weeks. 


> PECULIAR differences in basic physi- 
cal operation among systems of billions 
of stars like the Milky Way system of 
which the earth is a part are emphasized 
by current research on stars that within 
a few days or weeks periodically lose 
and regain their brilliance. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of Har- 
vard College Observatory, told those 
attending the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia of 
the studies he and Mrs. Virginia Mc- 
Kibben Nail have recently made of 
Cepheid variable stars in the Large and 
Small Clouds of Magellan. Forty-nine 
new graphs showing periodic changes in 
light as recorded on photographs were 
presented. 

The Magellanic Clouds, looking like 
detached portions of the Milky Way, 
are too far south to be seen by observers 
in the United States. They form, how- 
ever, our nearest neighbor galaxy. 

“The importance of these and similar 
results lies in their indication of cosmic 
non-uniformity, either in the distribu- 
tion of the original chemical elements 
out of which stars are formed, or in the 
hydrodynamical operations of a pulsing 
star depending on position in space or 
environment,” Dr. Shapley stated. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Large Cloud appears to follow our 
own galaxy’s pattern in the distribution 
of period lengths of its Cepheids. There 
are periods of all values from about two 
lays to 100 days, with most of them 
reaching maximum about every four 
days. In the Small Cloud, which is only 
about 190 million billion miles away 
from the Large Cloud (a small distance, 
astronomically speaking), and similarly 
irregular in form, the most frequent 
period length is less than two days. Most 
of the periods of Cepheids in the Small 
Cloud, in fact, have a period that is 
almost completely avoided by Cepheids 
in the Large Cloud. 


Some additional results are now re- 
ported that again emphasize deviations 
from the conveniently assumed large- 
scale uniformity of the laws and opera- 
tions of nature throughout the universe. 
In the Magellanic Clouds, Cepheids with 
periods of about eight days have single 
maxima; in the Milky Way system many 
Cepheids with the same period have 
two maxima close together. But in the 
Clouds those with periods from nine 
to eleven days mostly have double max- 
ima, although in that interval the Milky 
Way Cepheids have single maxima. 
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Disease Threat Averted 


> THIS is a story of fast action, by 
government, industry and medical scien- 
tists, against a disease and hunger threat. 
Part of the story comes from Dr. P. B. 
Dunbar, U. S. Commissioner of Foods 
and Drugs, and part is told in medical 
reports and an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
(Nov. 22). 

The disease threat was that humans 
might be poisoned by a chemical used 
to treat flour from certain kinds of wheat 
so as to make better bread. The hunger 
threat was that the wheat which needed 
this treatment might have to be removed 
from the market at a time when every 
grain of wheat is desperately needed. 


It started last winter when a dis- 
tinguished English nutritionist, Sir Ed- 
ward Mellanby, reported that “running 
fits,” or “canine hysteria,” was produced 
in dogs by feeding them flour treated 
with nitrogen trichloride. This chemical 
has been widely used for the past 25 
years to age flour so it will make better 
bread. The treated flour is called “agen- 
ized.” 

No hint of any damage to humans 
from this flour has come in all the 25 
years that it has been used. But im- 
mediately after hearing of the English 
findings, our Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration scientists started tests. They found 
the English scientist was correct. 


At the same time the milling industry 
and Wallace and Tiernan Company, 
which supplies most of the nitrogen tri- 
chloride for agenized flour, immediately 
announced they would discontinue use 
of the chemical if it had any harmful 
effect on humans. Wallace and Tiernan 
Company, in addition, asked Prof. C. A. 
Elvehjem and associates at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to make an inde- 
pendent investigation of the subject. 
Army scientists, under the direction of 
Capt. Maurice L. Silver, also investi- 
gated the problem. Finally, the Food and 
Drug Commissioner asked for opinions 
from the nation’s outstanding food and 
nutrition authorities. 

The answer, from all these sources, is 
that so far no damaging effect from the 
agenized flour has been found in hu- 
mans. Prof. Elvehjem’s group fed it to 
humans in amounts and for periods of 
time which would unfailingly produce 
hysteria in dogs. No symptoms and no 
changes in brain waves were found. The 
brain wave studies were made because 
the disease in dogs takes the form of fits 
or convulsions such as, in humans, might 
show brain wave changes. 

Meanwhile, with the idea that harm 
might come to humans eating agenized 
flour over a lifetime, the milling and 
chemical industries are vigorously seek- 
ing a substitute for nitrogen trichloride. 
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Honors Go to Two Men for 
Original Scientific Work 


> FOR original contributions to the field 
of science a physicist and a geneticist 
were honored with gold medals at a 
dinner given by the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington. 

Dr. Karl Taylor Compton’ was 
awarded the Marcellus Hartley Medal 
“for his long and valuable career in the 
field of education and of university ad- 
ministration, and in recognition of his 
eminent service (as Chief of the Office 
of Field Service of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development) in the 
wartime research effort of the Nation, 
and in the reinforcing of collaboration 
and understanding between civilian sci- 
entists and military men.” 

Presentation of the Daniel Giraud 
Elliot Medal for 1945 was made to Prof. 
Sewall Wright who has developed the 
modern mathematical theory of biologi- 


cal evolution. 
Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
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PHYSICS 


Ordinary Light Speeds Up 
Spinning of Tiny Tops 


> ORDINARY light can speed up the 
spinning of tiny tops. 

The “tops” are tiny rotors, suspended 
magnetically in a vacuum, at the Rouss 
Physical Laboratory of the University of 
Virginia by Dr. J. W. Beams. Dr. Beams 
has speeded up the spinning of the rotors 
by light from a 100-watt concentrated 
arc-type lamp, focused by a large short 
focus lens with a mirror on the surface 
of the rotor. The light was applied in 
opposite directions on opposite sides of 
the rotor. 

If sunlight were used, it should be 
possible to drive the rotors at such a 
high speed they would explode, the 
scientist believes. 

Pressure from the light is what powers 
the tiny rotors, less than one-fifteenth of 
an inch in diameter. Light has pressure 
but it is a very smal] amount. Low pres- 
sure is used in the experiments to over- 
come friction. This is an adaptation of 
the little spinning device run by light 
which can be seen in optical store win- 
dows. 

Dr. Beams suggests in a report to the 
Physical Review (Nov. 15) that it may 
be possible to obtain precise measure- 
ments of the pressure and angular 
momentum of light with this type of 
experiment. 
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PHYSICS 


Goals of Pure Science 
Suffer in Large Projects 


> DECLARING that men of science are 
motivated by spirit, a scientist accepting 
an award for his leadership in the de- 
velopment of the wartime proximity fuze 
and other achievements charged that 
today’s large programs of technological 
development are creating a “risky and 
unbalanced situation.” 

Dr. Merle A. Tuve, head of the De 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
warned against large projects in which 
scientists “are losing sight of the higher 
goals and values of pure science.” 

The scientist made an address accept- 
ing a $2,500 Research Corporation 
Award for pioneering in exploration of 
the ionosphere and for his role in the 
development of the proximity fuze. Dr. 
Joseph W. Barker, president of Research 
Corporation, made the presentation at a 
dinner, presided over by Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, president of Carnegie Institution 
of Washington and a previous winner 
of the award. 

Emphasizing that creative research is 
done by small, independent groups, Dr. 
Tuve said that “any one group larger 
than six or seven men will primarily 
turn its activities into development 
work.” 

Current programs of vast sums of 
money and many men may give more 
control of science to “people who do not 
understand the spirit or the methods of 
science,” he cautioned. Another danger 
is sacrificing the character and spirit of 
men of science, he added. 

“A great many of the large operations 
which are being publicized as scientific 
activities today,” Dr. Tuve asserted, “are 
directed toward objectives which are not 
related to the true nature of science. 

“We need much clearer public dis- 
tinctions in these matters, or science 
will be charged with the goals and selfish 
objectives which are impressed on tech- 
nology for political and economic reasons 
and which have nothing in common with 
those of science,” Dr. Tuve urged. 

Instead of more acceleration in sci- 
ence, the scientist said we need more 
understanding of human relationships. 

“The great need of today,” he con- 
cluded, “is for the leadership of the 
humanities.” 


The scientist .who headed the war- 
time laboratory where major radar 
developments were made was given an- 
other $2,500 annual award. 

The scientist is Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology. During the war, Dr. Du- 
Bridge headed the Radiation Laboratory 
of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development at Cambridge, Mass. This 
laboratory did important work on radar. 

In making the award to Dr. DuBridge, 
Dr. Joseph W. Barker, president of the 
Research Corporation, called the radar 
scientist “a great research man and leader 
of what may well have been the greatest 
research team ever assembled for a 
specific project.” 

Two other special awards of $1,000 
have been made this year by the Re- 
search Corporation to physics teachers 
in small colleges whose students have 
made an outstanding record in advanced 
work, The teachers who have received 
the award are Dr. A. A. Knowlton of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., and Dr. 
Clifford N. Wall of the University of 
Minnesota, formerly at North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


India Is Split Politically 
But Scientists Are United 


> WHILE India is now divided into two 
parts politically, the scientists of that 
area are continuing to work together 
and the principal science organizations 
there will continue to unite all scientists 
whether Hindu or Moslem. 

This message was brought to 
UNESCO meeting in Mexico City by 
the principal scientist in India’s united 
delegation, Prof. H. J. Bhabha, cosmic 
ray authority from Bombay. 

The important Indian Science Con- 
gress will continue as it has been con- 
stituted, coordinating science in all parts 
of the Indian nations. The newly organ- 
ized Indian Association of Scientific 
Workers will likewise not be split. Dr. 
Bhabha reported that some Moslem 
scientists, such as Dr. R. Siddiqui, direc- 
tor of national chemical laboratories, will 
continue to work in Hindu territory. 
Dr. Nazir Ahmed, director of scientific 
development for Pakistan, will be one 
of the principal advisers to the scientific 
activity of Hindu area. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 


MEDICINE 


New Chemical Prolongs 
Penicillin’s Stay in Blood 


> PATIENTS with the heart disease, 
subacute bacterial endocarditis, have a 
better chance of being cured, thanks to 
a new chemical that keeps penicillin in 
their blood longer. The chemical is 
called caronamide and was developed 
by Dr. K. H. Beyer, of Sharp and 
Dohme. 

Its effectiveness in keeping high levels 
of penicillin in the blood of patients 
where excessively high levels are neces- 
sary for cure is reported by Drs. Leo 
Loewe, Harold B. Eiber and Erna 
Alture-Werber, of the Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn, in Science (Nov. 21). 

Besides enhancing the curative possi- 
bilities of penicillin for these patients, 
caronamide helps to conserve the con- 
sumption of the mold chemical, thereby 
lessening the cost of treatment. In cases 
requiring such huge amounts of penicil- 
lin, this is a matter of some importance. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
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NUTRITION 


Frozen Sandwiches Give 
Lunch Boxes More Variety 


> THE ten o'clock scholar who forgot 
his lunch may soon be replaced by the 
one who forgot to put it out to thaw. 

Dr. Faith Fenton, who has been con- 
ducting research on frozen foods at 
Cornell University, has found that. a 
package of two half sandwiches will 
thaw at room temperature in from three 
to three and a half hours. This means 
that it will thaw in time for Junior’s, or 
his dad’s, lunch. 

Frozen sandwiches for school lunch 
boxes will mean less work for mothers 
and more variety for the children, Dr. 
Fenton predicts. Instead of fixing lunch 
along with breakfast each school day, 
mother can use mass production to turn 
out several weeks’ sandwiches at one 
time. 

“You don’t have to finish one jar of 
sandwich filler before you start another 
—freeze it in the sandwiches,” points out 
Dr. Fenton. 

Sandwich fillings suitable for freezing 
include cheddar and cream cheese, sliced 
and ground meat and poultry, fish and 
cooked egg yolk. Greens in sandwiches 
will not freeze well, so lettuce, celery 
or other greens should be freshly packed 
with the lunch. Mayonnaise should be 
left out of frozen sandwiches, too. It 
separates and soaks into the bread when 
frozen. 

If the school child forgets to thaw his 
lunch in time, the process can be speeded 
by exposing the frozen sandwiches to 
the breeze of an electric fan. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Tests Reveal What Kind of 
Adult a Baby Will Become 


> A LITTLE BABY in his crib, long 
before he can walk and talk, can be 
given psychological tests that will reveal 
how he will grow up. 

After only one or two examinations 
of the infant, a trained expert can tell 
whether he is suitable for adoption and 
even give him a rating of “favorable,” 
“highly favorable,” or “unfavorable,” 


Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the clinic 
of child development, Yale University, 
told the National Academy of Sciences 
at a meeting in Washington. 

If a baseball fan father wants to know 
whether his son is going to grow up to 
be a southpaw, Dr. Gesell can tell him 
the answer before the baby is three 
months old. All babies during their first 
few months tend to lie with the head 
turned to one side and one arm turned 
in the same direction. A strong prefer- 
ence for the left side shows that the 
baby will later be left handed, Dr. Gesell 
said. 

During the baby’s first year it is pos- 
sible to detect nearly all cases of idiocy, 
of brain injury, defects of the senses or 
motor defects, and serious personality 
abnormalities, he told the scientists. 

Various kinds of giftedness and tem- 
peramental qualities can be observed be- 
fore the child is old enough to go to 
school. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 


Logger Wills Estate 
To National Science Fund 


> A FRENCH-BORN logger, who lost 
his life in a logging accident in Multno- 
mah County, Oregon, Sept. 23, has willed 
his estate to American science. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the 
Harvard College Observatory and chair- 
man of the National Academy of 
Sciences’ national science fund, revealed 
the bequest at the meeting of the Acad- 
emy. During a session devoted to scien- 
tific papers on protein structure, the 
Harvard astronomer interjected a strange 
but welcome document: the last will and 
testament of Jules Pradel. 

The estate, valued at more than $16,- 
000, was left to the national science 
fund. With news of the gift to science 
came a few sparse details about the 
little-known benefactor. 

Born in France, Jules Pradel was 
brought to this country when he was 
four years old, a communication from 
the First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., disclosed. Pradel traveled through- 
out the world and was naturalized as an 
American citizen in 1942. Explanation 
of the contribution to science is believed 
to be that his mother suffered from a 
neurosis. 

Jules Pradel’s savings will be used to 
subsidize scientific research under the 
program of the science fund, Dr. Shapley 
said. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
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Gas Turbine Engines Made 
Suitable for Small Planes 


> NEW developments in gas-turbine 
and jet propulsion of aircraft recently 
revealed in London include the Rolls- 
Royce Dart, claimed to be the first 
propeller-jet engine of small power to 
fly; the Napier Naiad, one of the small- 
est gas turbines in the world; and a jet- 
propelled fighter capable of over 600 
miles an hour. 

The Dart, a gas turbine driving a 
propeller, is intended for use in aircraft 
such as military trainers, but is regarded 
as an ideal engine for middle-sized planes 
of the privately-owned class. It is rated 
at 1,000 horsepower. 

The Napier engine is arranged to 
drive a rotary propeller and also to give 
jet-propulsion from its exhaust gases. 
It is an axial-flow type of engine, 28 
inches in diameter and eight and one- 
half feet long. It weighs 1,095 pounds 
and generates 1,500 horsepower, using 
kerosene as a fuel. 

The new jet-propulsion fighter has 
already made its first flight. Still on the 
secret list, it is known only by the desig- 
nation N7/46. It is expected to furnish 
the British Navy with a craft superior 
to anything of its type in the world. It 
will be built in two versions; one to be 
land-based and the other to operate from 
aircraft carriers. It is powered with a 
Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet engine which 
develops a thrust of 5,000 pounds. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 


Penicillin’s Cousin Is 
Found Good for the Itch 


> TYROTHRICIN, one of penicillin’s 
cousins among the new antibiotic reme- 
dies, has now been used successfully to 
treat scabies, or the itch, in cases com- 
plicated by a secondary infection with 
pus formation. 

Within two weeks active sores dis- 
appeared in 69 out of 71 cases, Drs. 
Harry M. Robinson and Harry M. Rob- 
inson, Jr., of the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, reported at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Medical Association. 

The tyrothricin, which is an anti- 
germ chemical from a soil bacillus, was 
used in a mixture with benzyl benzoate, 
standard scabies remedy. Only one mod- 
erately severe reaction to the tyrothricin 


occurred. 
Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
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ASTRONOMY 


Bright Stars in Winter Skies 


The most brilliant is Sirius, the dog-star, of the con- 
stellation of Canis Major. No naked eye planet remains 


visible during the evening. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


TO SEE any planets during Decem 
ber you must look either early or late 
evening. As during the past 
month, no naked eye planet remains 
visible during the whole of the eve 
ning, and once again no planet appears 
on the accompanying maps. These show 
the heavens as seen from the latitude 
of the United States about 10:00 p.m. 
(your own kind of standard time) at 
the beginning of December, 9:00 p.m. 
on the 15th and 8:00 p.m. at its close. 

srightest of the stars shown is Sirius, 
the dog-star, of the constellation of 
Canis Major, the great dog. This stands 
low in the southeast and is one of the 
brilliant group of constellations that 
make the stars of the winter evenings 
so conspicuous. Directly above Sirius 
is the most familiar of all—Orion, the 
with the three stars in a row 
that mark his belt, according to the 
pictures on the old star maps. Above 
the belt is Betelgeuse and below it is 


in the 


warrior, 


Rigel. 
Among the Higher Stars 


s Taurus, the bull, with 
first-magnitude Aldebaran. Next to this 
group—to the left—is Auriga, the char 
ioteer, in which Capella shines. Below 
him we find the twins, Gemini, with 
Castor and Pollux. The latter star ranks 
as first magnitude, but the former is a 
little fainter. And between Gemini and 
Canis Major there is Canis Minor, the 
lesser dog, with the star Procyon. 


Still higher 


Looking toward other parts of the 
sky we see Cygnus, the swan, low in 
the northwest. The star Deneb is at the 
top of a part of this constellation known 
as the northern cross. Nearby, close to 
the horizon as seen on the maps, is 
Vega, in Lyra, the lyre. In the early 
evening, at the beginning of December, 
these figures are much higher and seen 
to better advantage. At 8:00 p.m. on 
Dec. 1, for instance, the heavens ap- 
pear as they were shown on November 
maps 

High in the west, resting on one 
corner, is the great square, in the con- 


stellation of Pegasus, the winged horse. 
Extending higher from the uppermost 
star in the square is Andromeda, the 
chained princess. In this, on a dark 
clear night, you can see a hazy spot of 
light which is the great galaxy in 
Andromeda. This is another star sys- 
tem ljke that which makes up our 
whole Milky Way, and of which the 
sun is part, but at a distance of about 
800,000 light years. That is, travelling 
186,000 miles every second, the light 
from this vast swarm of stars takes 
800,000 years to reach us 


Venus at Sunset 


Coming now to the planets, which 
are dark bodies like the earth, revolving 
about the sun, we can see Venus low 
in the southwest just after sunset. A 
morning star, visible before sunrise 
during the earlier part of the year, it 
has swung to the other side of the sun, 
and is now an evening star. During 
the coming months it will set later and 
later, continually increasing in bright- 
ness until it reaches its maximum on 
May 18. 

Mercury and Jupiter this month are 
both too near the sun to be seen, but 

little before midnight Mars and Sat- 
urn appear above the eastern horizon 
in the constellation of Leo, the lion. 
At the beginning of December, Mars 
is seen very close to the star Regulus, 
though it is about 90°/ brighter, while 
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Saturn is about three degrees (or six 
times the apparent diameter of the 
full moon) toward the west. Its posi- 
tion changes very slowly, but Mars is 
moving eastward. At the middle of the 
month Regulus just about bisects the 
line between them. On Dec. 1 the two 
planets are about the same brightness, 
but both are now increasing. However, 
the increase of Mars is more rapid. By 
Dec. 31 it is about 50° brighter than 
Saturn—and three and a third times 
as bright as Regulus. 


Greatest Optical Feat 


Though the year now coming to a 
close brought an unusually good total 
eclipse of the sun, a number of comets 
and other celestial happenings, perhaps 
it will be best remembered in astro- 
nomical history as that which marked 
the completion of one of the greatest 
optical feats ever attempted — the 
world’s largest telescope mirror. But 
completion of the mirror—200 inches 
in diameter—to the exquisite degree of 
accuracy which such a piece of glass 
requires, marks only the end of one 
stage in a still larger project. The mirror 
has just been hauled on special trucks 
from Pasadena, where it was ground 
and figured, up the road to Mt. Palomar 
in southern California, where it will be 
placed in the huge telescope mounting 
which has been waiting for several years 
to receive it. 


This telescope, built with Rocke 
feller money furnished through the 
International Education Board, goes 


back to 1927. In that year, lecturing 
before the Astronomical Society of the 
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Pacific in Los Angeles, Dr. Francis G. 
Pease announced the practicability of 
such an instrument. A member of the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory staff, he had 
designed the 100-inch telescope there 
which is still the world’s largest in op- 
eration. But even more responsible for 
the actual completion of the instrument 
was Dr. George Ellery Hale, organizer 
and first director both of the Yerkes 
and Mt. Wilson Observatories. He 
wrote an article, “The Possibilities of 
Large Telescopes,” which appeared in 
Harpers Magazine in April, 1928. With 
the aid of copies of this article he se- 
cured the necessary financial backing 
for a 200-inch instrument. 


Scientists Called on for Aid 


Then studies were made of the best 
design for such an instrument, as well 
as the most favorable location. Experts 
in optics and in, engineering were called 
in for help. It was necessary to make 
the enormous disk required for the 
mirror, which took 20 tons of glass. 
This was cast at the Corning Glass 
Works in 1934. Actually the one that 
has been used was the second, for there 
was an accident in the pouring of the 
first disk which made it necessary to 
do it over again. The mounting for this 
mirror, with moving parts weighing 
about 425 tons, yet operating with the 
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precision of a fine watch, was too big 
for any maker. Instead, it 
was entrusted to the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and built in their 
turbine plant near Philadelphia. 

During 1948 the Mt. Palomar Ob 
servatory, part of the California Insti 
tute of Technology and with the 200 
inch telescope as the main instrument, 
will come into With it 
astronomers will reach out farther into 
space, to observe twice as far as we 
can at present. The 100-inch instru 
ment can reach to a distance of about 
500,000,000 light years, while the far 
thest galaxies that the 200-inch can 
photograph will be so distant that their 
light would take a billion years to 
reach us. Also, faint nearer objects will 
be observed better. 

The main value of such an 
ment is that it gathers more light than 
smaller telescopes, and not that it mag 
in the atmos- 
favorable 


telescope 


operation. 


instru- 


Irregularities 
most 


nifies more. 
phere, even from the 

location, set a limit to the extent of 
magnification. This means, in general, 
that it will not show the moon or 
planets any better than the 100-inch 
does at present, since they have plenty 

light already. 


Studying the Galaxies 


An important application will be 
in studying the galaxies, like that in 
Andromeda, which can be faintly seen 
these December evenings. Before the 
100-inch was built astronomers were 
divided as to what this and similar 
objects really were. Photographs with 
the 100-inch showed the individual 
stars of which it consists, and one 
other was resolved with the same tele- 
scope. These will be seen still better 
now, and so will others more distant, 
sO no one can say what new discoveries 
the 200-inch will bring. Certainly it 
will tell us a lot more about this uni- 
verse in which we live. 
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Time Table for December 


Dec. EST 
1 6:00 a.m, Jupiter in same direction as sun 
3 8:36 a.m. Moon passes Saturn 
6:52 p.m. Algol (variable star in Perseus) 
at minimum brightness 
4 7:55 p.m. Moon in last quarter 
12 early a.m. Meteors of Geminid shower ap- 
pear to radiate from the con- 
stellation of Gemini 
7:53 a.m. New moon 
14 2:34 p.m. Moon passes Venus 
16 1:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 252,200 
miles 
18 2:58 a.m. Algol at minimum 
20 12:43 p.m. Moon at first quarter 
11:47 p.m. Algol at minimum 
22 11:43 a.m. Sun farthest south, winter be- 
gins in northern hemisphere, 
summer in southern 
23 8:36 p.m. Algol at minimum 
26 5:25 p.m. Algol at minimum 
27 3:27 p.m. Full moon 
28 6:00 p.m. Moon nearest, distance 223,000 
miles 
30 3:38 p.m. Moon passes Saturn 
31 6:34 p.m. Moon passes Mars 


Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for MST, 
and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
Lumber from aspen trees, Populus tre 
muloides to botanists, is now more widely 
used than before the war because ot 
the large demand for lumber; it is a 
soft wood, easily worked, with a fine, 
uniform texture. 
20,000 


Throughout the world, over 


different trees are useful to man. 
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Here's the pH Indicator for the man 
who is not necessarily a pH expert. It's 
portable and handy for any lab. It’s 
sturdy and dependable and easy to use. 

Instrument can be used with either 
thick or clear solutions at any tempera- 
ture to SOC. It’s affected neither by 
“sticky” weather (unless relative humid- 
ity is over 95 and ambient temperature 
is over 30C), nor by the electric fields 
of other nearby equipment. 


Catalog E-96(2) gives further details. 
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ALSOS 


The sensational story of the German atom project 


by Dr. Samuel A. Goudsmit 


Professor of Physics, Northwestern University 


HE MYTH of German superiority is rising again—and 
particularly among scientists. Now that legend has been 
exploded once and for all, by the man whose top-secret mis- 
sion revealed all the secrets of German science. And now 
it is known for the first time why the Nazis failed to produce 


a bomb. 


“Often as thrilling as a mystery story, often humor- 
ous ... a fascinating account.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“A colorful story of the U. S. Mission that captured 
German atomic scientists and apparatus.”—Science 


News Letter Illustrated, $3.50 





400 YEARS OF A DOCTOR’S LIFE 


Edited by George Rosen and Beate Caspari-Rosen 
From Cardano to Hans Zinsser, from Benjamin Rush to Freud, 
more than eighty of the world’s medical greats reveal the 
doctor as student, practitioner, scientist, teacher, husband, 
patient, soldier, writer, politician and philosopher. An absorb- 
ing treasury of autobiography—a full-length portrait of the 
doctor in modern times. 
429 pages, $5.00 


THE NAMING OF THE TELESCOPE 


By Edward Rosen Foreword by Harlow Shapley 
Here is an astronomical detective story of the telescope—from 
Renaissance Italy to the present day—that settles once and 
for all the baffling question of how the telescope got its name. 
Illustrated, $2.50 





NEW TITLES IN THE LIFE OF SCIENCE LIBRARY 





SUN, STAND THOU STILL 


The Life and Work of Copernicus the Astronomer 


By Angus Armitage Illustrated, $3.50 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN 


Pathfinder in American Science 
By John F. Fulton and Elizabeth M. Thomson IIlustrated, $4.00 


VICTORY OVER PAIN 


A History of Anesthesia 


By Victor Robinson Illustrated, $3.50 





Henry Schuman, Inc. 20 East 70th Street * New York 21 


MEDICINE 


Antibodies Found in Blood 
Of Bleeders Prevent Clots 


> DISCOVERY of a substance in the 
blood that can add extra danger to the 
already precarious life of a sufferer from 
hemophilia, hereditary bleeding disease, 
is announced by Drs. John S. Lawrence 
and Charles G. Craddock, Jr., of the 
University of Rochester, N. Y., School 
of Medicine and Dentistry in the journal, 
Science (Nov. 14). 

The substance is an anti-clotting, or 
anticoagulant, material. Hemophiliacs 
live in constant danger of bleeding to 
death from minor cuts or from spon- 
taneous hemorrhages because their blood 
clots very slowly when shed. Trans- 
fusions of whole blood or injections of an 
antihemophilic fraction of normal blood, 
extracted by Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of Har- 
vard, ordinarily save the bleeder by 
speeding up the formation of a blood 
clot. 

These usually successful agents failed 
to speed clotting in the cases of two men 
seen by the Rochester doctors. Not only 
that, but the blood of the two men 
slowed down the clotting time of norma 
blood. 

The reason, the Rochester scientists 
believe, is that the blood of the two 
hemophiliacs had developed antibodies 
against the clotting material in normal 
blood. The antibodies are thought to 
have developed as a result of repeated 
transfusions of whole blood previously 
given the two men. 

Other hemophiliacs may develop the 
same antibodies, and this may account 
for their failure to respond to blood 
transfusions and antihemophilic blood 
globulin given to stop their bleeding. 
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YOUR 


HAIR 


AND ITS CARE 
By 0.L. Levin, M.D. and H.T.Behrman, M.D. 


Two medical specialists tell you what to do to 
save and beautify your hair, stimulate healthier hair 
srowth, and deal with many problems, as: 
Dandruff — gray hair — thinning hair — care of the 
scalp — baldness—abnormal types of hair—excessive 
olliness—bdrittie dryness—hair falling out—infection 
—parasites—hair hygeine, etc., etc. 

“A worthwhile book full of important information.’’ 
Ohie State Medical Journal. 
Price $2.00, incl. postage, 5-day-Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 983-C, 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York 11 
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SCIENTIFIC GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS! 


AVE time, trouble, effort. The choice 
gift suggestions listed will satisfy 
the most discriminating. 
Prompt Service! Act Now! 
If time is short, telegraph order and 
remittance. 








No. 29-30 
INSECTS | ROCKS AND MINERALS 
i | 20. Set—12 Igneous Rocks............ 1.50 
Live Moth Cocoons | 21. Set—12 Metamorphic Rocks ..... : 1.50 
No. 16 15. Set of twelve mixed species, with direc- _ | 22. Set—12 Sedimentary Rocks .. 1.50 
tions for care Exciting to watch | 23. Set—12 Soil Formation Specimens 1.50 
OBSERVOSCOPE SN GRIND ksedavactadsauccsanecas 3.00 | 24. Set—7 Fluorescent Minerals. Including = 
A new accurate sitar finder. Marvelous instru- " Argon lamp orgeous colors $059 
ment of many uses for amateur astronomers, Plastic Mounted Specimens 25. Set—50 ya Oy ge ee 
campers, boat owners, scouts, etc. Simple instru- | 4¢ New process which keeps beautiful spe- — po go Slive 5.75 
—_ to a 2 oo 12.58 cimens in perfect condition indefinite- 26. sets. ‘Scale of ere Specimens 1.50 
2. Obeervessene. With table tripod. ‘etthials 14.00 ly. Check preparations wanted. Each. 2.50 | 27. Set—24 Fossils. Animal Kingdom, de- 
. . PRRRAEN SS FREE!—Beautiful plastic display panel scriptive key .......... +» 8.50 
BODYSCOPE 12”x20” with every 10 specimens 28. Trilobite. Perfect specimen 1.50 
Knowing your body tends to make you con- ordered :-— 29. Fossil Fern. Leaf, 40 million years old.. 2.50 
scious of health conservation. An ingenious de- | Butterflies 30. agen aks wiles of 
vice for viewing human body structure at the ‘ pene Set yr” 5.00 
turn of a dial. 80 colored plates, 20,000 words | |] Orange Puppy, [] Red Admiral, FORTS GIG. SES GE GEE........-00-+- 
of description. Indispensable for home, school, |} Tiger Swallowtail, [] Spangled Fritillary, SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
hospital and doctor’s office [] Orange Tip, ml Painted Beauty 31. Audubon. Birds of America.......... . 4.95 
i SEE. a cwsdenivakcscndesssacesaacues 10.00 > Sulph ro an 32. Petersen. Bird Guide .............. 2.75 
|} Suiphur, { ]) Thistle Butterfly, 2.49 
Cc = 33. Housman. Encyclopedia, American Birds 2. 
MICROSCOPY L}] Common White, ~) Buckeye, | 34. Heusman. Encyclopedia, Wild Flowers.. 2.49 
4. Microscope, Bausch & Lomb. 440-power | [J] Cabbage Butterfly, [] Pearly Malachite, 35. Foley. Garden Flowers in Color........ 2.95 
Standard laboratory type. Royal gift 162.00 | [ ] Monarch, [-] Viceroy, 36. Jacques. How to Know the Trees. 1.75 
5. Microscope, Spencer. Lighter type. Ex- . | [ } Queen, [| Hair Streak, 37. ———. How to Know the Spring, 7 
cellent instrument ............... . 124.00 ) Zebra, [| Baltimore Checker err rrr errr TT Te 7 
, Federal. 300- Achro- " Lo 38. Jacques. How to Know the Insects. 1.75 
whe eee -pene : _aahre- so.cg | C) Regal Pritillary, Spot 39. Lutz. Field Book of Insects......... 3.75 
7. Bio-Set. Accessories for making micro- Moths 40. Jaeger. Wildwood Wisdom ........... .. 2.95 
scope slides (not including micro- : 41. Saunders. Nature Guide ............ 1.50 
scope). Manual, in polished-wood box 5.00 | ~) Hawkmoth, [} Io, | 42. Themas. Field Book of Mushrooms... 3.75 
8. Parstains. Set of 10 stains... neies 2.00 | [ Sphinx, [] Regal, 43. Leomis. Rocks & Minerals........... 3.75 
9. Magnifier, folding, doublet, 10X. Quali- Ee ‘2 Cecropia q Imperial, 44. Morgan. Field Book of Ponds & Streams 3.75 
ty instrument at exceedingly low cost, | > Cynth ‘ Und 45. Breder. Marine Fishes ............ 3.75 
for laboratory or field work... » 4.00 | sewers [) Underwing, | 46. Ditmars. Snakes of the World....... 2.95 
10. Magnifier, on stand. 212” lens, adjust- [_] Promethea, (_) Bella Moth | 47. Olcott. Field Book of the Skies. 3.75 
able any angle...... 3.50 | [_] Polyphemus, | 48. Allen. The Microscope 3.00 
11. Scalpel, Bard Parker. Metal holder, 6 “ " ' ; 49. Williams. Atlas of Human Anatomy.... 2.50 
removable blades, best quality..... 2.00 17. Urania Mount. “World's most beauti- 50. Tietz, Weichert. Art, Science of Mar- ¥ 
ful butterfiy’’, encased in Plexiglass | SE annsnecssecasesnwnabsuesee> 2.75 
NATURE COLLECTING OUTFITS and mounted on plastic stand. Oe at $1. Kraines. Thetford. ‘Managing Your Mind 2.75 
ss . | al clear, ornamenta , : . Die ealthful Living ............ . 3.00 
For Camp, School, Individual Collecting. 2 a ; : | 53. Smyth. Atomic Energy. Official report.. 2.00 
Complete with directions. Insect Life Histories and Collection | 54. Henley. Chemical Formulas, Processes 
2 = = | an rade rets see 4.00 
J Bio-Kis ar Collecting Outfit. ..... 10.75 | 18. Life Histories. Various species, beauti- 55. NYSSCo. Introd. to Slide Making... 60 
13. Bio-Kit Il—Plant Collecting Outfit..... 10.75 | fully 5 4 
14. Bio-Kit I1I—Combination Insect, Ani-.. ully prepared exhibition cases. Each 5.00 CATALOG 
mal, and Plant Collecting Outfit.... 16.50 19. Collection. Thirty identified insects.... 3.75 56. Science Catalog-Price List, 32-pages.... 10 
Ee eet SS 
Est. WSSG 1919 
o0UC 
NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 
28 West 30th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
Peeteeee eee eee eee eee ORDER FORM Se eee ee ee ee eee ee 
Gentlemen: Date: 2 i 
Enclosed please find $___ : ______, for which please send to the 


address below, the following encircled number(s). 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I #12 #13 «14 
wo wewWTweweaentaeaeaeewteasaemUMCSOMCHKHhCUDlCUCUr 
29 30 31 32 33 34 #35 36 #37 #38 #39 #40 #41 «42 
43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 


Signature " scemetiaies nintiineeianinmamma 


0 a a 


No. 4-5-6 No. 1-2 
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Klemin—Coward-McCann, 216 p., illus. P 
W k $2.75. For boys, this novel tells an exciting 
e OO Ss Oo e ee e story of the adventures of two brothers 
and their helicopter. 

TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY—Imo P 

Book Dept., Science News Letter, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publications Baughman—Saunders, 315 p., illus., $3.00. 

direct from issuing organizations. An elementary textbook and laboratory % 

manual of chemistry; includes a paper- 

ALTERNATING - CURRENT MACHINERY — lems of child rearing, and also treats of bound Teachers’ Guide, at no additional 
J. G. Tarboux—J/nternational Textbook, the adjustments confronting parents prior cost. 

652 p., illus., $6.00. to birth of the child. METHODs IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Hilda 

THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Vol. 3—Wilbur Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and 

DICcTIONARY—W. A. Newman Dorland L. Beauchamp, Mary Melrose Williams, Chester O. Jackson—Saunders, 552 p., — 
Saunders, 21st ed., 1660 p., illus., $8.00 Glenn O. Blough—Scott, Foresman, 304 illus., $4.25. With emphasis placed on 

without thumb index; $8.50 with thumb p., illus., $1.64. A color illustrated text of physical education as an influence on the 

index. Includes numerous additions to basic science studies, at elementary school total person, the authors analyze physical, 

medical terminology which resulted from level. psychological, emotional and social back- 

World War Il, as well as other references | ENDOCRINES AND CONSTITUTION IN DOVES ground of the individual in a textbook 

to various fields of medical science, chem- AND PIGEONS—Oscar Riddle—Carnegie for students preparing to teach at the 

istry, physics, biochemistry and nucleonics. Inst. of Washington, Publ. 572, 306 p., high school level. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN NORTH CARO illus. paper bound, $3.00; cloth bound, THE MISSOURI VALLEY—Rufus Terral— PR 
lina—Douglas L. Rights—Duake Univ., $4.00. Yale Univ., 275 p., $3.75. The story of | 
277 p. illus. $5.00. Indian tribes in FIELD GUIDE OF BIRDS OF THE WEST the Missouri, the lands surrounding it, and : 
North Carolina, their history, migrations, INDIES—James Bond—Macmillan, 257 p., the need for a Missouri Valley Authority ‘ 
customs, and beliefs. illus., $3.75. Detailed information on NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DISEASE— c 

[HE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN, Vol. I, No. these birds, accompanied by black-and- Lenna F. Cooper, Edith M. Barber, and I 
1—American Statistical Association, paper, white drawings of many of them. Helen S. Mitchell—Lippincott, 10th ed., ’ 
$1.50 per year. New magazine, published GOVERNMENT AND Mass COMMUNICA- illus., $4.00. New material is added on t 
six times yearly. Available from: 1603 K TIONS: Report from the Commission on nutrition research, with emphasis on funda- TH 
St., Washington 6, D. C. Freedom of the Press—Zechariah Chafee, mental principles, practical applications, / 

\ BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO YAQUI, A NA- Jr..—Univ. of Chicago, 2 vol., 830 p., and new concepts of the role of food in $ 
rivE LANGUAGE OF SONORA—William $7.50. Vol. I deals with governmental health and disease. g 
Kurath and Edward H. Spicer—Univ. of powers as utilized to limit or suppress PERUVIAN LAND AND _ FRESH-WATER v 
Ariz., Soc. Sci. Bull. No. 15, 46 p., discussion; Vol. Il, with those govern- SHELLS — Fritz Haas — Chicago Natural REI 
paper, 50 cents mental activities which affirmatively en- History Museum, Fieldiana: Vol. 31, No. E 

CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODS’ FOR courage dissemination of news and ideas. 22, 18 p., illus., paper, 35 cents. hi 
[TREATMENT OF DE-INKING WASTES— GUIDE TO AMERICA—Elmer Jenkins— th 
William W. Hodge and Philip F. Morgan, Public Affairs Press, 705 p., $5.00. Hand- 

35 p., pee Free from: Mellon Institute book of piaces to see and events to attend 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. compiled by the American Automobile THE PERFECT GIFT iz 

CHEMI, THE MAGICIAN—Ruthie Duskin and Association. 

Boris Duskin—Dodd, Mead, 191 p., illus. GUIDE TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT s 
$2.50. A Quiz-Kid’s delightful and lively MOTION PICTURES—Motion Picture Di- ..+For Your } 
fictionalized chemistry book for readers vision, Library of Congress: Vol. 1, No. & Favorite Photographer # 
as young as nine Govt. Printing, 104 p., paper, 40 cents. n 

DEVELOPING YOUR CHILD'S PERSONALITY An index to all Government films avail- } 

Gelolo McHugh — Appleton-Century, able for public use, with directions for SEE SHARP 
234 p., $2.75. Addressed to parents, this ordering films from each agency. a th 
clear and practical guide deals with prob- THE HELICOPTER ADVENTURE—Alexander ? . oO 
. Focusing Device er 
a os 
For Enlargers ' 
1 
A & | N & G 4 E for Home Chemist, 2 
Sportsman, Photographer ‘ 
€ 
1) 
Portable Balance 2) 
Light Weight — Easy to Carry Around 
This handy portable balance has many unusual 3) 
features and is a highly useful addition to the bal- 
ance family. Weighing only 2% pounds, it is ideally 4) 
suited for field or laboratory, where any kind of 
routine rough weighing is required. . . . An in- 5) 
genious device completely secures the moving parts 
of the balance so that it can be carried anywhere 
without damage. . is es and therefore a 6) 
great space saver. It can be stored in a corner or : ; 
locker, ‘shane ready for instant use. . . “tts con- Assures Sharpest Possible Prints 
struction is similar to that of a fine analytical bal- ‘ ° 
CAPACITY—100 grams. SENSITIV- ance. It has an all aluminum cabinet, altroctively Brightens & Magnifies P 
ITY—10 mg. BEAM—Aluminum with finished, with sliding doors. It is highly useful to il Sub 
protective construction, KNIVES school, industrial and dental laboratories, gun load- Details May 
AND BEARINGS—Finely ground ers, photographers, jewelers—an ideal Xmas gift. Los 
tool steel. CABINET—Aluminum $ S EE-SHARP Paes $3.20 E; 
finish in gun metal gray, front No N-1 144 Complete with set of 24 75 : 
and back doors removable 812” i weights and balance pans - (Fed. Tax Incl.—Postpaid) 
high x 10” wi 34” 
NOICATOR—Eavinped with © aon ARTHUR S. LA PINE & CO. 





Cargille Scientific Inc. 
114 Liberty St. © New York 6, N. Y. 


INDICATOR—Equipped with a zero 
adjustor. Patented holding device 
to secure balance for carrying. 


121 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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PLANNING THE EXPANSIBLE HOUSE—Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency—Govrt. 
Printing, 30 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. 
Several plans for small basic homes, indicat- 
ing later additions to accommodate a 
growing family. 

,OPULATION: THE GROWTH OF METRO- 
POLITAN DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 1900-1940—Warren S. Thomp- 
son—Gort. Printing Office, 61 p., paper, 
30 cents. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

POWDER METALLURGY: Its Physics and 
Production—Paul Schwarzkopf—Macmil- 
lan, 379 p., illus., $8.00. Covers the entire 
field, including recent developments and 


future possibilities, as well as funda- 
mental theory, products, and industrial 
processing. 


PRINCIPLES OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY— 
Helen S. Willard and Clare S. Spackman 
Lippinco:rt, 416 p., illus., $4.50. Basic 
concepts of occupational therapy in the 
treatment of various diseases, which should 
be of interest to physicians, nurses, social 
workers, as well as practising occupational 
therapists. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR—Gordon W. 


Allport and Leo Postman—Holt, 247 p., 
$2.60. A study of rumors and how they 
grow, their use as an offensive weapon in 
war, and danger in setting off riots. 
REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED—Henry H. Kessler—Co- 
lumbia Univ., 274 p., $3.50. Indicates 
the means by which physical, mental, and 


no 








Mathematics magazines get 100 percent 
shut out by the 4 percent who read non- 
fiction—according to a recent report in 
Survey Graphic. This is regrettable when 
the lives of all of us are concerned with 
mathematical processes and millions use 
them in their professions directly or in- 
directly. 

The Mathematics Magazine is attacking 
the solution of this problem, not by 
omitting profound papers, but by broad- 
ening its horizon, in both applied and 
pure mathematics. 

This new trail will 
light of our reader's 
suggestions. 


Already the 
been introduced: 
1) Emphasis on expository papers. 

2) Substitution of published discussions of 
papers for the usual refereeing, thus 
preventing long delays in publication 
and providing elucidation, as well as 
testing the papers. 
Publication of preparation 
read each paper. 
Publication of biographic 
authors. 

Submission of readers’ 
problems of all sorts, (signed or un- 
signed) for other readers to answer. 
Publication in “Mathematical Miscel- 
lany’’, of interesting mathematical news 
items and short useful discoveries, es- 
pecially in the elementary field. 


the 
their 


be 


needs 


blazed in 
and 


following features have 


needed to 


w 


sketches of 


r 


A) 


questions and 


2 


Published bi-monthly except July-August, 
Subscription $3.00. Address, Mathematics 
Magazine, Dept. C, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 

Executive Editorial Committee: 

D. H. HYERS, University of Southern 
California 

A. D. MICHAL, California Institute of 
Technology 

GLENN JAMES, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 




















vocational powers of the physically kandi- 
capped can be improved to competitive 
equality with the non-handicapped; the 
national rehabilitation program is also 
described. 

A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE RELATING 
TO AFFECTIONS OF THE RESPIRATORY 
TRACT IN INDIVIDUALS EXPOSED TO 
COTTON Dust—B. H. Camanita, et al.— 
Govt. Printing, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Bulletin No. 297, 86 p., paper, 25 
cents. 

SMITHSCNIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS TABLES 
—G. W. and R. M. Spenceley—Smith- 
sonian Inst., Misc. Coll., Vol. 109. Publ. 
3863, $4.50. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER—U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, War Changes in Industry Series, 
Report No. 25—Govt. Printing, 91 p., 
paper, 25 cents. 

SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR—Hewlett 
Johnson—Boni and Gaer, 270 p., $3.00. 
Based on a trip to Russia made by Rev. 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, two years 
ago, this book deals with many aspects 
of Soviet civilian life, including a discus- 
sion of Russia's foreign relations. 

STUDIES OF CENTRAL AMERICAN PLANTS— 
Vil—Paul C. Standley and Julian A. 
Steyermark — Field Museum, Botanical 
Series: Vol. 23, No. 5, Publ. 609, 70 p., 
illus., paper, 75 cents. 

THE SUBSPECIES OF ARATINGA ACUTICAU- 
DATA—Emmet R. Blake and Melvin A. 
Traylor Jr.—Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, Fieldiana: Vol. 31, No. 21, 7 p., 
paper, 10 cents. 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS: United 
States Production and Sales, 1945—U. S. 
Tariff Commission, Report No. 157, Sec- 
ond Series—Gov?. Printing, 213 p., paper, 
30 cents. 

TELL ME—Ellen Wales Walpole—Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, 159 p., illus., $2.75. 
Complete, readily comprehended explana- 
tions for children of all ages, in answer 
to the questions they ask most frequently. 

TEXTBOOK OF SURGERY FOR NURSES—Ed- 
ward S. Stafford and Doris Diller—Saun- 
ders, 577 p., illus., $3.25. Amply illus- 
trated and interestingly written, this book 
for students of nursing tells procedures for 
nursing surgical patients, the nature of the 
diseases and injuries requiring surgical 
treatment, the aims of the surgeon and 
what is accomplished in the operating 
room. The more of such knowledge about 
surgery the nurse has, the better she will 
be able to care for surgical patients. 

TYPOGRAPHY, LAYOUT AND ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION—Edwin H. Stuart and Grace 
Stuart Gardner—Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., 
Sth ed., 46 p., illus., paper, $1.00. A 
guide to types and type processes, espe- 
cially for neophytes. 
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ALTAS DISTRIBUTING CO. 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, Room 1118 


Please send the five miniature prehistoric animals 
and the free color book. Inclosed is my check [] 
money order [}, cash [], for $4.75. 


[ 
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- PREHISTORIC 
, ANIMALS 


‘ Authentic Museum of Natural His- 
tory miniatures cast in royal bronze 
a 





DIMETRODON 
Permian period 





TYRANNOSAURUS 
a Triassic period 


4 STEGOSAURUS 
Jurassic period 








TRICERATOPS 
a Late Cretaceous period 





: 


" BRONTOSAURUS 
Upper Jurassic period 


. CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


a make unusual and appreciated Christmas 


gifts 
ef Excellent for visual education, school or home 
museums, decorative pieces, paper weights, 


desk knick-knacks, or what-not cabinets. Each 
miniature is about 4 inches long and averages 
V4 pound in weight. 

FREE included with each order beautiful 
40-page color book “Animals of Yesterday” by 
B. M. Parker of the University of Chicago and 
Exmer S. Riggs, Curator of Paleontology, Field 
Museum of Natural History. 


ALL FIVE MINIATURES ONLY 
(no connie 75 


postpaid 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
SeeaeSsSgesesea & 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


lif wou want more 


D.C 





% NOVELTY greeting card appears 
blank to the receiver. But a picture and 
message quickly become visible when it 
1s rubbed over with a small piece of paper 
towelling, enclosed with the card, which 
is wet before use in plain water. Invisible 
ink furnished with the cards permits the 
sender to sign them. 

1947 
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@ STORAGE BATTERY, a non-spill- 
able type for airplanes, eliminates the 
need for the enclosure box or compart- 
ment now required by government regu- 
The spill- 
proof by means of a patented vent mani- 
folding device which permits it to be 
inverted with safety. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 


lations. battery is made 


1947 


% HOBBY MACHINE, a woodwork- 
ing device for the home workshop, is 
a combination circular saw, slotter, jig- 
saw, lathe and polisher. It can be used 
also as @ horizontal drill and rotating 
file. Made of cast aluminum with steel 
accessories, it 1s powered by a one- 
quarter horsepower motor. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 
@ WARM-FOOD OVENS for air- 
planes are sturdy, compact compart- 
ments that hold six trays of food at a 
temperature of from 140 to 200 degrees 


Fahrenheit. The oven, shown in the 





ASTRONOMY 


What fact does the study of variable stars 
emphasize? p. 343. 


Where may cosmic rays be born? p. 341. 


BIOLOGY-NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

How were plants and animals affected by 
the Bikini bomb? p. 340. 
MEDICINE 

What dangerous substance has been dis- 


covered in the blood of bleeders? p. 348. 


What new remedy has been found for the 
itch? p. 345 





and ask for Gadget Bulletin 290. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request 


Question Box 





Photographs: Cover, Fremont Davis; p. 339, Dr. 




















picture, weighs 15 pounds and can be 
easily handled by the stewardess. It 15 
heated by plugging into the plane's 
electrical system. 
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% IRONING BOARD, a recently pat- 
ented folding type for home use, ejects 
steam as needed through a perforated 
pipe in a groove in its thin non-metal 
horizontal slab surface. Water for the 
steam is electrically heated in a small 
tank attached between the rear folding 
legs. 
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NUTRITION 

How can sandwiches be preserved for sev- 
eral weeks? p. 345. 
PSYCHOLOGY 

How is the electric 
measured? p. 340. 

Is it possible to predict left-handedness? 
p. 345. 

What is the newest theory on smell? p. 
39. 


current on the eye 


What percentage of married men are un- 
faithful to their wives? p. 342. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


What disease threat has been averted? p. 
343. 


Walter R. Miles; p. 341, Fremont Davis. 








each 


information on the new things deacribed here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 6, 
week, 


remit $1.50 for one year's subscription. 


% TWO-CYLINDER GASOLIN:: 
ENGINE, for use in free-flight model 
airplanes and similar applications, de- 
velops three-quarter horsepower and 
has a bare engine-weight of 12 ounces. 
The cylinders are directly opposite each 
other. A one-piece unit contains cooling 


fins, cylinders and crankcase. 
Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 






% FIRE ALARM, an audible type 
recently patented, is mechanically op- 
erated by a coil spring released by a 
link of fusible metal which melts from 
the heat of a fire. The fusible link is 
attached to a bell crank trigger. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1947 


To Order Any Book 


DON'T DELAY getting that new book you want 
to read. SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will gladly 
obtain for you any American book in print. 
Send check or money order covering regular 
retail price ($5 if price is unknown, change 
to be returned) and we will pay postage in 
the United States. 


LIST TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLISHER, PRICE PLAINLY 
HERE OR ON SEPARATE SHEET. 




























































